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Christmas Bells Are Ringing 


N THE northlands ice and snow are covering towns and cities, 

and fields, hillsides and plains. In the southlands flowers are blag SOME S 
ing, birds are singing, streams are gurgling on their way to the sea § Heard 
whether there be cold winds or bright sunshine, over all the land 
west, north, and south—glad bells are ringing, the bells of Chri 
And wherever Christmas bells are ringing, there is a spirit of love 
good will in the hearts of men and women, boys and girls. 

Each one whose heart is filled with love is eager to do some at 
loving-kindness for another. Mothers and fathers are making 
plans for a joyous Christmas: the house is made clear and shining, 
and comfortable; gifts are selected to add to the happiness of each 
in the family; a good dinner is prepared. Boys and girls are jus 
eagerly planning glad surprises for fathers and mothers, grandp 
uncles and aunts, cousins, and friends—no one is to be forgotten 
neglected. 

As the music of the Christmas bells rings in our hearts, our love 
out to those less fortunate than ourselves; and we feel that we want 
include the whole world in the spirit of love and good will. If you 
one of the fortunate ones, you share your books and toys. Father 
Mother prepare baskets of food and boxes of good warm clothing to 
shared with someone who may be needing them. If you are one of the 
fortunate ones whose father and mother are unable to give you all 
their love makes them want to give you, you accept with a glad 
the gifts that the spirit of Christmas prompted someone to give to 
And perhaps there is someone still less fortunate than you with 
you can share the blessings of Christmas. 

So, you see, the spirit of love goes out and out and out until it 
the whole world with joy and gladness when each one helps to keep 
bells of Christmas ringing. 

A merry Christmas to you! 
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The little Baby Jesus They knelt beside the Baby, 
Slept in His manger bed, Sang, “Peace on earth, and joy”; 
While at His feet knelt Joseph, | And Mary knew the reason 
|, Nj And Mary at His head. They praised her little Boy. 
Their donkey and the cattle A bright star in the heavens 
Appeared to understand Led Wise Men to the Child; 
That little Baby Jesus As they gave Him rich presents, 
Had come to bless the land. The Baby woke and smiled. 
Some shepherds on a hillside So that’s why we have Christmas— 
4 Heard angels softly sing To celebrate, you see, 
And hurried to the manger The birth of the dear Saviour 
4 To find the newborn King. God gave to you and me. 
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OON IT would be the eve of the 6th of 
January, the Festival of the Three Kings, and 

a great feast day for the children of Puerto Rico. 
But Rosita sat in the small and crowded flat 
where she lived with her mother and her baby 
brother Pedro. She wondered whether the Three 
Kings would be able to find them this year, for 
this new home was not at all like the little house 
they lived in last year in Puerto Rico. Only a few 
months before they had left the little island vil- 
lage to come to New York, a large, strange city. 
“Pedro,” she said softly to her little brother, 
who was creeping about the floor, “you do not 
remember the Festival of the Three Kings, for 
last year you were a very tiny baby. We celebrate 
it each year, because the Three Kings, sometimes 
called the Three Wise Men, were some of the 
very first people to worship the Christ child. The 
Three Kings came riding on their camels from 
a far country, following the beautiful Christmas 
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star to Bethlehem, the town where the Chris 
child was born. At last, they found the Chris 
child and worshiped Him. Even their names are 
lovely—Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. They 
brought Him many fine gifts.” 

She held Pedro on her lap now, to be sure that 
he would listen. “And now the Three Kings 
come each year to the children of Puerto Rico, 
riding their camels through the dark night, bring: 
ing gifts to children, so that we will remember 
that the Christ was once a child and that He still 
loves all children. But the camels become very 
hungry on the long journey and they need sweet 
fresh grass to eat. Sometimes they pass by the 
houses that have no grass on the doorsteps and 
they think that there are no children there.” 

Pedro laughed, and she went on. “Last year, 
Pedro, the Three Kings left a tiny gourd rattle 
for you and a new dress for me.” 

Rosita shook her head and wondered whether 
this year they would be as fortunate. ‘““We must 
not be sad if they do not find us. The steps are 
very long. It would be very difficult for the cam- 
els to come to our doorstep.” She opened the door 
to show him that there was really not enough 
room for a camel in the narrow, chilly hallway. 

Pedro smiled and seemed content. But Rosita 
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stood, wondering how she could find grass for 
the camels. Surely no large camel could come up 
the stairs; if a baby camel made the long trip up 
the five flights of steps in the dark, cold night, he 
would be very hungry. He would need the grass 
even more than a grown camel! 

She could think of no place to find grass. Only 
a few days ago a cold white rain had come down, 
which people here in New York called snow. 
Before that there had been grass in the great 
park near the school. But now she knew the great 
park was covered with snow. Nowhere else had 
she seen grass in this great town—not even at the 
settlement house, where she went each after- 
noon to her club meetings. 

The next day she sat next to her friend Nita 
at the club and asked her, “How do you find 
grass for the camels of the Three Kings?” 

Nita looked at her in surprise. “Why, they 
never come here. Didn’t you know? They were 
not here last year. I think it is too cold here.” 

Rosita said nothing, but she felt very sad. In 
her mind she had already seen the small camel, 
bearing gifts and climbing the steps to the tiny 
apartment. 

On her way home from the club she decided 
that she must find grass, even though Nita said 
the Three Kings would not come. Probably Nita 
had not remembered to get grass. Rosita still had 
a whole day to find grass and she was determined 
to find some. 

Her mother could not help her. Each night she 
came home very late from her work at the dress 
factory across town. When Rosita asked where 
there might be grass for the camel her mother 
sighed and shook her head: “I.do not know 
where there is grass, little one. I have seen noth- 
ing green—no grass and no flowers—except 
those in the windows of the flower stores. And, 
child, it would be a very small camel, indeed, to 
climb these narrow steps. He could not bring 
many gifts. You will not be disappointed ?” 

But Rosita was determined more than ever to 
find grass. Even if there were few gifts, a baby 


Rosita looked into the 
window full of flowers. 


camel needed grass, just as the baby Pedro needed 
the very best food they could afford—fresh milk, 
fresh eggs, and even butter and other foods too 
expensive for the older members of the family. 

The next afternoon Rosita walked to a flower 
shop several long blocks from home. For the first 
time she missed the club meeting at the settlement 
house. This was January 5, and she must have 
the grass tonight. Perhaps tomorrow she could 
tell the others at the club of the grass she had 
found and of the gifts the Three Kings had left. 
She knew exactly what she hoped to find: Fresh 
eggs and fruit for Pedro, a little red sweater to 
keep him warm on cold days, and a dress—or 
perhaps a doll—for herself. 

When she came to the flower shop, she looked 
into the beautiful window full of flowers—bright 
carnations and roses and lovely green ferns. But 
she could see no grass. Finally, she said a little 
prayer for courage and went in. Inside the store 
was a beautiful, very blonde young woman. 
Rosita suddenly felt shy but asked, ‘Please, do 
you sell grass here?” 

The lovely young woman looked a little sur- 
prised. ‘Well, not usually. But if you need some, 
perhaps we can help you.” 

Rosita heard the kindness in her voice more 
than the words and felt that she could tell her 
the whole story. “Dear lady, I need grass very 
badly. But I wish to pay for it. I have no money, 
but I am a very good baby sitter. My name is 

(Please turn to page 24) 
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A New Serial 


By Gardner Hunting 


Part One 


DECEMBER 1 
ONLY 24 DAYS TILL CHRISTMAS! 


HIS headline in the Camden pa- 
per was meant to carry an excit- 
ing holiday note, to spur Christmas 
spending. But for Lee Hoyt the note 
was not a holiday one at all. He was 
sick with worry, which was turning the whole 


idea of Christmas and the holidays from a prom- 


ise to a threat. 

But this had been in the early morning, before 
school; now it was late afternoon, after school. 
Aching worry had turned into stabbing fright, 
for a crisis had come suddenly into Lee Hoyt’s 
affairs. 

“The principal wants to see you, Sweetheart,” 
Matt Scarth had said, smirking. And two facts 
were clear to Lee instantly: If Mr. Law had sent 
for him, he must have found out who overturned 
the trash barrels on the high-school grounds last 
night; and if Mr. Law sent Matt Scarth after 
him, it could only mean that Matt had squealed. 

To most boys, squealing means telling on 
another when there is some mischief involved. In 
the general opinion at both Camden Senior and 
Junior High Schools, it was about the dirtiest 
trick a fellow could pull. 

You could see the mischief in the present case 
plainly enough. Scraps of wastepaper, rags, card- 
board, string—all sorts of messy rubbish the 
janitors had cleaned out of the building—were 
rolling and scooting in the wind, all over the 
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snow, which had thickly carpeted Camden’ 
lawns. From State Road to Vine Street was : 
litter of trash that was now, by daylight, to amy 
city an outrage and a disgrace. And Lee Hoyt 
was afraid, because it had been he and Mat 
Scarth who deliberately spilled the trash las 
night. He was in trouble enough this year with 
out fresh penalties for new misdoings; having 
neglected his homework last term, he failed two 
exams and was set back a grade instead of going 
on into senior high. His father was “grieved’; 
his mother had cried; and “Smooch,” his ter: 
year-old sister, had scornfully called him a “dumb 
bunny.” And that is just what he was! he de 
cided. 


But he was mad, too—at Matt. For Matt was 
a—well, a “meanie.” Almost a year younger than 
Lee, Matt could still do almost everything better 
than Lee, from skating figure eights to playing 
trumpet in the Camden High School band. And 
Matt was always razzing him, making a monkey 
of him, and getting him into jams. It was Matt 
who dared him last night to dump the trash 
barrels. 


Beyond sly whispering, nothing had been said 
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in school today about the trash-barrel prank. If 
the fellows who did it were not found, Mr. Law 
would most likely call on the guilty ones to come 
forward and confess. He had done this when the 
boys broke the big west window last Halloween. 
This time, if confessions were called for, Lee 
would be in a fix, because he could not tell the 
truth without squealing on Matt. 

No one else knew that he and Matt happened 
to be alone together last night when they saw 
the janitors bring the trash barrels out. Captain 
Amsden, the band leader, had kept them both 
after practice—Matt to play that triple-tonguing 
solo piece, and Lee to learn from Matt. When 
they came out of the building, the janitors were 
just leaving the trash out in front to be hauled 
away in the morning. It was too good a chance 
for Matt to miss—too good a chance to do mis- 
chief and to involve Lee in it. 

And now—now school was out for today, and 
a dozen boys had stopped, like on most days, 
down by the C. & D. Railroad crossing to watch 
two fast afternoon trains go by. All at once Matt 
had popped off with, “The principal wants to see 
you, Sweetheart,” like—like he was tickled pink 
to bring bad news. 

“Who says so?” Lee answered him, wishing he 
could punch Matt in the nose. 

“I say so,” Matt came back at him. 

“I don’t believe it,” Lee said, trying not to 
show that he did. 


Hot blood surged into Lee’s face. 


“So you don’t have to,” Matt told him, shrug- 
ging skinny shoulders. He was not so big as 
Lee, one reason why Lee would not slap him. 

Of course, there was another reason—Dad’s 
reason. ‘Fighting is rowdy stuff,” Dad said. “For 
tough guys and alley cats. It never proves you're 
right; win or lose, you're wrong.” And Lee 
knew that this made sense. 

“What did Mr. Law say to you?” he demanded 
of Matt. 

Matt laughed. “Teacher can’t pin nothin’ on 
me-e-e!”’ he singsonged nastily. 

Lee grew hot all over. “I s'pose you weren't 
in on it,” he said. “You'd prob’ly gone home to 
study your lessons. You hadn’t anything to do 
with that trash.” 


Matt widened his eyes. Then he mimicked 
Lee’s better grammar absurdly. “I ‘weren’t’ 
around at all. I hadn’ anything to do with any- 
thing. I'd ‘went’ straight home like—’ his voice 
suddenly grew sour—‘‘like Mamma’s little pussy- 
cat that wouldn’t even say miaow if it wasn’ 
in the dictionary.” Then, ridiculous as it looked, 
he grew threatening. “Go chase yourself!” he 
said. “You an’ your sweet talk, like all the other 
swanks on Hill Street—go home an’ brush your 
hair an’ wash your ears an’ clean your finger- 
nails an’—an’ paint ‘em, why don’tcha! An’ go 
talk Old Man Law outa firin’ you from school or 
outa the band. Tell him you ‘didn’ mean to,’ an’ 
‘Papa'll pay,’ an’ you'll ‘never, never do it 
again.’ And then with sly 
warning, “You better hurry, 
mister; he’s burnin’ up!” 

Upset as he was, Lee was 
astonished at Matt Scarth’s 
vicious bitterness. Why, Matt 
was not just mad at him—Matt 
hated him! He was surprised at 
the things Matt thought of to 
say; yet it was Matt’s savage 
ugliness that startled him. 
Why? Why did Matt Scarth 
hate Lee Hoyt like this? 

It was just at this moment 
that the C. & D.’s streamliner, 
the railroad’s proudest train, 
which did not stop at suburban 
Camden, whistled for the cross- 
ing, where the boys waited to 
watch her go through. Even in 
the midst of the hot quartel, her 

(Please turn to page 9) 
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Sleigh bells are ring - ing, Chil-dren are sing - ing, Christ-mas is here, 


Snow - flakes are 


fall - ing, Rein -deer are call - ing, San - ta’s near. 
— 
| | | | 
| 
The toys are load-ed on his sleigh,and soon he is on _ his way. 
| | | | | 


Hear those bells, those mer- ry, mer-ry bells Ring out for this great day. 
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hoarse bellow came like a great 
knife of sound that cut their at- 
tention in two as if it had been 
astring. The rails were singing, 
almost like piano wires with the 


Happy 
Christmas Day 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


around you, in yourself. It made 
an old, familiar thought come 
to your mind; it made you think 
of God. 

In the Hoyt home upon the 


loud pedal pressed down. Ap- Have you ever stopped to hill God was a familiar word. 


proaching wheels, with the wonder 


whir of steel on steel, did not 


Ever since Lee could remember, 


Why Christmas Day is best, he and Smooch—that is, Louise 


make a clickety-clack over the Why all the world seems had heard Dad and Mother 


welded rail joints—just a 
smooth whoosh of coming 
weight and force that grew and 


happy 


grew till you would think it The day seems very special 
With a feeling all its own; 
bolts, and curl up the rails Friends and family near us, 
No one quite alone. 


would rip up spikes, crack 


themselves. Vibrations shook 
the ground and tingled like 
electricity in your feet. 

Her lights were already on 
in the early dusk. Under them, 
the track glistened suddenly 


like ice—road bed gleamed The reason for this feeling 
Of joy in everything, 

then she was whizzing by— Is that this lovely Christmas 
Is the birthday of a King! 


black, snow glared white. And 


sleek, twin motors, and ten, 
sixteen, twenty Pullmans! Hun- 
dreds of high, bright windows fluttered by, like 
a pack of cards thrown past your eyes, too fast 
to count, just blurring into one long, yellow 
stripe smeared across the picture with one lick 
of the brush. From engine to taillights she 
seemed all one piece, her vestibules tightly metal- 
sheathed from roofs to steps—all one piece of 
power! 

And then she was gone—vanished—on her 
way to Detroit. Everything was still—so still the 
silence seemed to make you deaf! 

Power! Like lightning bursting out of the sun- 
set sky, it—it smashed your thoughts? All you 
knew about anything—mischief, trouble, exams, 
failures, trumpets, friends, homes, fights, envy, 
hate—all stopped short, as if—as if a door in 
your life had slammed. Only—only in the silence 
afterward it was there still—the sense of power 
—making your heart beat faster. Then the sun- 
set came back in the darkening blue. The trem- 
bling ground grew firm; power held it still. 
Power pushed the little breeze against your face; 
flowed into your arms, so you could move again; 
tushed into your mind, so you could think again. 
It made you feel your life going on and on. You 
began to realize that power was not only in the 
noise, but in the stillness, too—in everything 


And everyone is blest? 


Happiness is in the air 
And in each heart a song, 
Everybody wears a smile 
All the whole day long. 


read the Bible and pray. They 
had been taught that God is our 
help in every need and that the 
kingdom of God is within us. 
But these things had never 
seemed so very real to him be- 
fore, just something you took 
for granted, like—like electric 
lights. Tonight, the sense of 
reality had suddenly rushed into 
his heart like the C. & D. 
Limited. 

It made Lee want to do right 
—not because it threatened 
him, but because anything less 
than right made him feel all out 
of step with everything—all 
wrong! Well, it would be right to go to Mr. 
Law and confess. He ‘‘didn’t have to,” as Matt 
said; but, oh, boy, he wanted to! He turned 
away from the boys by the railroad track and 
walked back toward school. 

Mr. Law was alone at his desk in his big, 
bright office; everyone else had gone home, it 
seemed. His hair was gray; his manner grave. 
But his eyes were blue, clear, and kind. 

“Well, Lee,” he said when Lee knocked on 
his open door, “come in.” 

“Matt Scarth said you wanted to see me,” Lee 
said. It was hard to say, but he got it out. 

Slowly, Mr. Law sat up straight and looked at 
him. Then he said, “I told Matt to tell the boys 
who spilled our trash on the grounds last night 
to come and tell me the truth.” 

“Then, I guess,” Lee answered painfully, “that 
means me. 

Mr. Law sat still. In spite of himself, Lee’s 
head drooped. Abruptly, the principal got up 
from his chair and walked around his desk. He 
leaned against it. He did not look as if he were 
“burnin’ up,” but Lee could not help saying, “Do 
I—get expelled, Mr. Law?” 

End over end, the principal turned a pen in his 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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‘6 TT’S cold inside this dog house.” Barky sighed 

and stretched. “Bow-wow! Billy must be 
sleeping late; I wish he’d come right now.” He 
slowly stuck his head outside. His breath was 
white. “Oh, dear! Guess there’s a stove inside 
of me—I’m smoking—puff—that’s queer! 

“Tll bark real loudly. Bow-wow-wow! Billy 
heard that, I know.” 

And Billy did, for here he came, crunch- 
crunching through the snow. “Here, Barky,” 
Billy whistled. 

Barky met him with delight. “It’s not so cold 
outside,” he thought. “The sun is shining 
bright.” 

The big garage door opened. Billy patted 
Barky’s head. “You wait right here outside the 
door; I’m going to get my sled. He pulled the 
sled out on the snow. “Come, Barky, you know 
what? We are going to get a Christmas tree up 
on the corner lot.” 

“I don’t know what he’s saying, but we'll have 
a lot of fun,” thought Barky as he jumped about, 
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t 


followed on the run. “He's going to kt 
me help him, and that’s what I like to do; hep 
ing others, somehow, always seems to help me, 
too.” Then, thoughtfully, he added with a happy 
little yelp, “I think sometimes I enjoy it =e 
than those I try to help!” .- 

Soon they reached the corner lot, and Bath) 
stopped to look, then gave a puzzled little yi 
with every step he took. Trees, trees, trees! Ht) 
had never seen so many trees before—green one) 
white ones, tall ones, small ones—nice-smelling 
trees galore. Some of them were standing up, ani 
some were lying down. ‘They must be very cold 
and tired,” thought Barky with a frown. . 

Then he heard a friendly bark and slow 
turned his head. There stood Bozo Bulldog with 
a sweater on—bright red! 

“It keeps him warm,” thought Barky, “ani| 
his hair is short, it’s true; but it’s kind of sis) 
looking, and I think he knows it, too.” 

“Hello, Bozo,” Barky said. “You're a 


dressed up, I see. Did Jacky come along wil 


you? Billy came with me. Your sweater musth) 
nice and warm, and it’s a perfect fit; but me, Id 
rather have some pants—I get cold where I sit 

Bozo didn’t even smile. His lips began to auth 
“A knitted sweater! G-ruff-ruff-ruff, dear mt 
I’m not a girl. I’ve tried real hard to scratchi 
off and gnaw it off,” he said, “but it just stretch, 
then springs right back.” He sighed and shot 
his head. 

“Wish I could help you out some way,” sai 
Barky. “Wow—I know—look, you've pullél 
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A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


some yarn loose, and it’s dragging in the snow.” 
Barky took it in his teeth and pulled with all his 
might; but he'd no more than pulled one pull 
when Jacky came in sight and called to Bozo, 
“Come on, boy”; and Bozo jumped and ran. 

Barky thought, ““That’s something that we 
didn’t really plan.” He held onto the yarn and 
watched. ““Bow-wow,” he growled, “that’s queer 
—the yarn keeps growing longer and the sweat- 
et—dear, oh, dear. It’s growing shorter!” Barky 
blinked. ‘‘Now it’s not there at all.” 

He watched while Jacky rolled the yarn into a 
big, red ball. “Bozo will like it as a ball; I really 
helped him out—out of his sweater,’ Barky 
laughed. ““He’s happy now, no doubt.” 

“Come on, Barky,” Billy called. “We're going 
now,” he said. 

“That's strange,” thought Barky, as he saw a 
tree on Billy’s sled; “‘he has a lot of trees at home, 
tight in his own big yard.” He looked at Billy, 
puzzledlike, then crossed the boulevard. 

Soon they were at home again. The front door 
opened wide, and Billy and his mother took the 
brand-new tree inside. 

“A tree inside the house! Dear me, what’s 
Billy going to do? I think I'll see.” He slipped 
inside to get a better view. No one seemed to 
notice, so he hid behind a door. “If I go to sleep,” 
he thought, “I hope that I don’t snore.” He 
watched them while they placed the tree beside 
the winding stair; very straight and tall it stood, 
like it was growing there. Barky tried to stay 
awake, but in no time at all he went to sleep, 
all curled up like a great big fluffy ball. 

When he awoke, he stretched and yawned— 
“I must have slept for hours, and that tree is 
blossoming with lights instead of flowers—green 
lights, red lights, blue lights—and what is that 
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I see? A collar and a rubber ball; no doubt they’re 
both for me. And there’s a bike for Billy—for 
Muffet, a rubber mouse; bow-wow, nice things 
grow on a tree that’s planted in a house.” 

Soon he heard footsteps on the stairs, and Billy _ 
came in sight. Hippety, skippety, skip, he came, 
his blue eyes shining bright. He looked at all the 
toys, and then he stopped beside the bike; he 
gently touched the handle bars. “It’s just the kind 
I like.” 

He looked at Barky in surprise. “Say, when 
did you come in? Did you slip in with Santa 
Claus?” he asked him with a grin. He took the a 
collar from the tree and then the rubber ball. a 
“Let’s put the collar on your neck. I hope it’s 7 
not too small.” 

The collar fit him perfectly. It was the latest 
style. “I’m glad it’s not a sweater—wow!” 
thought Barky with a smile. “I’m glad I went 
with Billy, glad I helped him with that tree. It 
even had nice things on it for a little dog like 
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I'm happy, and my 
mind’s at rest 
When with each task I’ve 
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The Magic 
Mixing Bowl 


By Gracye Dodge White 


T WAS a few days before Christmas, and Mr. 
Farlow, the village storekeeper, was moving 
things about on the shelves to make room for 
some new merchandise. Suddenly he stooped over 
and picked up an old, cracked mixing bow] that 
he had had in stock for many years. 

“How did this get cracked and chipped so?” 
he asked himself, shaking it angrily. “Tis not 
likely I'll ever be able to sell it now. I may as well 
give it a heave into the trash bin.” 

Just as he picked up the bowl, he happened to 
glance outside and notice that Widow Doolan’s 
boy Tim was peering at a beautiful yellow mix- 
ing bowl on display in the window. The boy’s 
nose was pressed against the frosty glass, and his 
eyes were round with delight as he gazed at the 
colorful bow! with the blue flowers painted on it. 

“So he would like to make a present of the 
bowl to his mother, would he?” thought Mr. 
Farlow. “Small chance of that little waif having 
so much as a penny in the pocket of his shabby 
sweater. I'll tap on the window and tell him to 
be on his way.” 

As Mr. Farlow reached over to tap the glass 
with his knuckles, he happened to glance down 
at the bowl that he was about to throw away. 
A crafty look spread over his face. 

“M-m-m-m,” he mused, “if I can’t sell this 
old bowl, it’s some fun I'll be having with it.” 
Instead of motioning to Tim to leave, he tapped 
on the glass and beckoned to him to come inside. 

When Tim looked up and saw Mr. Farlow 
towering in the window and summoning him to 
come in, he wanted to turn quickly and run. It 
was well known about the village that Mr. Far- 
low was an ill-tempered old man and that he dis- 
liked having small boys hang about his shop. 

Tim did not run away, however, for he re- 
membered that his mother had always taught him 
never to run from trouble, but to face it with his 
chin up. So, trembling inside, he walked up the 
steps and into the shop. 


“Please, sir,” said Tim, “I did not mean any 
harm. I was only admiring the beautiful bowl in 
the window. I have been wishing I might buy it 
for my mother for Christmas.” 

“There, there, my boy,” said Mr. Farlow, do- 
ing his best to make his voice sound pleasant. “Of 
course, a fine lad like yourself meant no harm 
at all. I have seen you looking at the bowl, and 
know what you had in mind. That is why I called 
you inside, for I intend to give you a bowl.” 

Tim glanced up at Mr. Farlow, hardly able to 
believe his ears. Then he turned and looked at 
the beautiful yellow bowl in the window. His 
heart pounded, and his throat felt so dry that he 
could hardly speak. 

“Do you mean, sir, you are going to give me 
the——” He stopped without finishing the sen- 
tence, for Mr. Farlow had moved closer to him, 
and the gleam in his eyes was frightening. The 
little boy backed away toward the door, not 
knowing what to say or do. 

“Hardly the costly bowl in the window,” said 
Mr. Farlow. ‘Even if I were to give it to you, 
would your mother have the things needed to 
make the batter for a cake? Ah, but this,”—and 
as he spoke, he thrust the old, cracked bowl in 
front of Tim’s frightened face—‘this, my boy, 
is a magic bowl; and if you can learn its secret, 
you and your mother will have a Christmas cake 
such as you have never tasted.” 

“Oh, sir,” Tim reached out and took the 
bowl in his thin hands, “sir, I have never in my 
life heard of such a wonderful thing. A magic 
bowl, is it? And what are the words my mother 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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N TWO o'clock, the first ski race in the county 
was to be held. The next day would be 
Christmas! David Harrison was rushed and ex- 
cited, for this race was for boys and girls only 
and was the biggest athletic event of the holiday 
season. Only one thing bothered him. 

As he hurried over the snow to Charley 
Brewer's house, he carried his skis. He was very 
proud of them. They were fast, and he had just 
learned that Charley had entered the race. No 
Spartan was entered. Because Andy Van Orden’s 
grandfather was offering the prizes and the fa- 
thers of two of the Spartans were to be judges, 
the Spartans had decided that they should stay 
out. That left Zip Holiday the probable winner! 

David had tried to tell himself cheerfully, 
“Let the best skier win!” Still, Zip was such an 
underhanded bully that seeing him walk off with 
the prizes would not make many people happy. 
David hoped that big, raw-boned Charley would 
win. Life had been hard for him before he moved 
into the county. It was not easy for him now. 

As David neared the shed on the Brewer place, 
he heard Charley inside, whistling as merrily as 
though he had no Christmas gift problem. David 
knew he had. The Brewer family was large and 
poor. Some Christmases they did not even have a 
single gift to help them rejoice over the birth of 
the Christ Child. Any gift Charley gave, he had 
to work for. 

“Hi!” David called. 

The whistling stopped. The door flew open, 
and Charley came out, closing it behind him. 
He acted as if there was something inside that 
he did not want David to see. 

“In a hurry?” David asked with a grin. 
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David and 
the Ski Race 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


ss $ F AR ’ AN § & “Oh, I guess there’s no use hiding of 
any longer,” Charley said, flushing 


red and embarrassed. ‘I’m in the racety 
get that sport jacket for my pop’s Christms 
gift!” 

David nodded. “And those ski boots for your 
self. Andy told me. That’s why I brought m 
skis for you to use. I want to help any wayl 
can. 

“Thanks,” Charley said huskily. “You 
Spartans are dandy. But I've got skis.” 

That surprised David, but he did not ask wher 
Charley got them. Charley could tell him if k 
wanted to. He urged, “My skis and Zip’s ar 
alike. They’re fast.” 

He put his skis down on the snow and tumel 
them so that Charley could see them. Charley 
walked around them. He stroked them and 
looked at the grain of the wood and the curve 
and the way they lifted off the snow. 

“You're a real friend, Dave,” he said. “And 

I sure want that jacket for Pop. He works out 
doors and needs it. I've been practicing on my 
skis, and I’ve got speed on a straight course] 
can’t make turns because I’ve got leather toe 
bands; but I don’t have to worry. The race this 
afternoon goes straight down from the top of 
the hill!” 
- David hesitated. He did not want to make 
Charley think that he was telling him what todo 
about something that was strictly Charley's own 
business. Besides, Charley sounded as if he knew 
a great deal more about skis and skiing than 
David did. 

“The kind of skis a fellow uses makes a lot 
of difference in his chances to win,” he said at 
last. 

Charley put a hand on his shoulder. 

“You're O.K., Dave,” he said. “So I'll tel 
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you, but you keep quiet; I don’t like to be hooted 
Bat while I’m racing. Mine ain’t so pretty, but 
I they got points. I made ’em.” 


“Made them?” David stammered. 
“Sure!” said Charley. “Remember last Septem- 
ber when Mr. Van Orden told us about the race 


to get us Midwesterners interested in skiing? 


When he said we'd have a race on the first good 
snow around Christmas and the winner would 
get the best ski boots and sport jacket he could 
buy, I began getting ready. Remember when we 
went up Indian Creek and Mr. Smither gave me 
that ash log? It was straight and dried right— 
light and easy to handle, too. I’ve been working 
ever since, and I practiced a lot on the last two 
snows, early in the morning. Come and see.” 

He led the way into the shed. He pointed 
proudly at a pair of skis, but they looked strange 
to David. His own were the first that had ever 
come into the Harrison house, for skiing was new 
in the county. When his father bought them, the 
hardware man in Pleasanton said they were the 
best in his stock. 

David studied Charley's curiously. They had 
more curves than his and Zip’s, but not such 
abrupt ones. There were rough spots on top 
that told that Charley had done much of his 
shaping with his pocketknife and had not had 
time to smooth them with sandpaper, but the 
bottoms were well finished. 

David said, “You sure de- 
serve to win. If you change your 
mind, you can still wear mine 
and welcome.” 

He had to make his offer 
again, because he wanted 
Charley to win more than ever. 

“Thanks,” Charley said. 
“Mine’ll do.” 

All the way home David 
thought about Charley. The big 
boy, whose trouser legs and 
coat sleeves were always a little 
short because he outgrew his **~ 
clothes so fast, never whined 
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about his troubles. He took his handicaps and 
did the best he could in spite of them. That was 
one reason David liked him, but he could not 
believe that Charley would win. Zip was big and 
husky, too, and he had new skis; and if he got 
the prizes, he would swagger around in the sport 
jacket a few days and then throw it aside. 

That afternoon, David took his skis to the 
hill, still hoping that Charley would use them; 
but Charley did not get there until the last min- 
ute. He said nothing to David about borrowing 
them, even when Zip pointed to the homemade 
skis and snickered. 

David and his friend Red Sloan took places 
near the top of the hill, one on either side of 
the corridor that had been roped off for the race, 
so that they could follow it on their own skis and 
see everything. 

“Maybe,” David thought, “some way’ll show 
up to help Charley.” 

At the start, Zip got the lead because of his 
quick getaway. The others strung out behind. 
David and Red skimmed beside them on their 
skis. To their surprise, Charley was in second 
place. Soon he began closing the gap between 
himself and Zip. When he got just behind Zip, 
the big fellow in his blazing red sweater swerved 
a little, making Charley swerve, too. David re- 

(Please turn to page 31) 


. Zip’s ski pole swung 
out to trip Charlie. 
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1, Beeld ARE the signs that God gives to 
man. People who love God and walk in 
His ways recognize these signs. Happiness, pros- 
perity, and peace are all signs of God’s love and 
care and goodness to man. 

The people about whom we learn when read- 
ing the Old Testament knew many of God's 
signs. They had learned that when they wor- 
shiped God, loved one another, were kind and 
good, they had prosperity and peace. Prosperity 
and peace were outward signs that made them 
know they were walking in God’s ways. When 
those same people let greed, selfishness, and 
hate enter their hearts, they were overcome with 
trouble, discord, and want. 

Wise people follow God's signs. 

It was nearly two thousand years ago that a 
group of shepherds watched their sheep on the 
hillside above the city of Bethlehem—the city 
that was also called the city of David. The 
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shepherds were good, quiet men who gave much 
time to serious thought as they sat long hours 
under the stars at night. They often thought 
about God and talked about His goodness tt 
men, His mercy, and His love. Because of theit 
quiet way of life, they had more time to think 
about these things than did the men in the noisy, 
bustling city. 

Night settled there on the hillside. Stars shone 
in the sky. The sheep, huddled together in sleep, 
were still. The shepherds rested on the ground 
near them. The day just past was to those shep 
herds like any other day of herding. Suddenly, 
as they talked, they saw in the sky a star of ur 
usual size and brightness. They sat up alertly, 
their interest aroused, for never in all the nights 
they had spent there on the hillside had the 
seen a star so large and so bright as this one. 

Shielding their eyes with their hands, the 
watched the star. And gradually, as they watched, 
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the hillside where they stood was flooded with a 
radiant light. They were frightened because of 
the unusual brightness and fell on their faces to 
the ground. While they trembled with fear, 
afraid even to raise their heads, an angel came 
and stood in their midst and said to them: 

“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy which shall be to all the 
people: for there is born to you this day in the 
city of David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 

The shepherds were too frightened to raise 
their faces. Then the angel spoke again: “And 
this s the sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger.” 

Suddenly, the air was filled with heavenly 
music, and a multitude of angels sang: “Glory to 
God in the highest, And on earth peace among 
men. 

God-loving men, watching and waiting on a 
hillside above Bethlehem—shepherds with quiet, 
trusting hearts—had been chosen and given a 
sign that made them a part of the greatest drama 
the world has ever known! 

The music ceased, and the angels went away as 
suddenly and as quietly as they had come. Slowly, 
the shepherds rose from the ground. Question- 
ingly, they looked at one another, their hearts 
filled with the wonder of the amazing experi- 
ence. In their ears still echoed the heavenly 
music; and breathlessly, they repeated the words 
of the angel: “For there is born to you this day 
in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ the 
Lord.” 

The shepherds said to one another: “Let us 
now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing 
that is come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us.” 

Light from the star made their way plain as 
they went down the hillside. Moving before 
them, the star came to rest over a lowly stable 


in Bethlehem. When it was morning, the shep- 
herds stood before the stable door. Inside were 


Joseph, a carpenter from Nazareth, and his * 


young wife Mary. Being descendants of King 
David, they had come with many others to Beth- 
lehem to place their names upon Caesar’s tax 
list. They had reached Bethlehem late and had 
found all inns and houses already filled to over- 
flowing. Joseph and Mary had found shelter in 
the stable. 

When the shepherds reached the stable door, 
in the early morning light they saw the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger. 

They went inside the stable and told Joseph 
and Mary about the wonderful things that had 
come to pass on the hillside during the night, 
and of the sign that the angel had given them. As 
they returned to their flocks on the hillside, they 
glorified and praised God for the things they 
had heard and seen. 

If anyone other than the shepherds heard the 
heavenly choir, we have no record of it. But we 
know that they told and retold the story ofthe 
angel—the sign that the angel gave and the good 
tidings that the angel brought. Throngs of people 
left the streets and gathered at the stable door— 
strangers who had traveled from afar, towns- 
people from their homes, merchants. from their 
shops. With wonder and awe the words were re- 
peated: “There is born . . . this day in the city of 
David a Savior, who is Christ the Lord.” 

The burden of Caesar’s tax list was forgotten 
as the wonder grew. Old prophecies, handed 
down from generation to generation, were dis- 
cussed openly. The sign the Lord’s angel had 
given, the Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
the stable with its manger crib—these were the 
things talked about at that time. 

In the East three Wise Men, who had long 

(Please turn to page 24) 


& & THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am God is my health, I can’t be 
need; true, sick; 
God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
God dwells within me, All things I am, can do, and 
guides my way be, : Since God .and lové an 
Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Truth are here. 


night and day. 


that is in me. 


—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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It was on Christmas Eve 
In the little gray house 
That a dreadful thing happened 
To a little gray mouse 
When he crawled from his nest 
In the old rocking chair 
And hurried to the kitchen 
To see what was there. 


BS 


Now right back of the stove H 
Was a hole in the wall; 

Gray Mouse wriggled through it, | # 
Although it was small, 

And he sniffed and he snuffed E 
And he smelled something nic, 

And he said: “Bless my whiskers! B 


’Tis sugar and spice!” 

So Gray Mouse decided I 
To see for himself 

If good cakes and pies J 


Had been left on the shelf— 

And they had! So he climbed up J 
And ate a small cake; 

But the raisins and*nuts 
Made his wee tummy ache. 


So he crawled to a corner : 
And started to cry, 

But—right there beside him 
He saw a fat pie! 

He was nibbling the crust 
When up on the roof 

Came the tinkle of sleigh bells, 
The sound of a hoof. 
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Gray Mouse stopped his nibbling; 
He wiped off his chin, 

ened So he could slip out 

And watch Santa come in. 

is nest So he scurried right into 

: The hole in the wall, 

ae But he stuck—wedged in tight 

Like a big rubber ball! 


ve He lunged and he wiggled! 
But still he stuck tight! 
ugh it, § He couldn’t move left 
And he couldn’t move right! 
fed He heard Santa come! 
ing nice He heard Santa leave! 
iskers! But he never did see him, 
And would you believe— 


He stayed there all night! 
He couldn’t get through! 
And he thought, “What if Santa 
elf— Gets stuck in a flue?” 
ed up At dawn the cook came; 
Gray Mouse got such a scate 
That he jumped and came loose 
le. And flew back to his chair! 


And now he is writing 
Old Santa a letter 
To tell him what happened, 
And that he had better 
Be careful of eating. 

He thinks ’twould be wise 
ls, If old Santa never 
Eats cookies and pies! 
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ORE THAN a hundred 
thousand different kinds 
of postage stamps have been is- 
sued since 1840, the year in 
which Great Britain first began 
to use stamps—the famous 
“penny blacks,” so called since 
they were of one-penny de- 
nomination and printed in 
black. Much to our disappoint- 
ment, however, not a single 
stamp has been issued that pic- 
tures good old Santa Claus or 
that has on it the greeting 
“Merry Christmas.” 

Since we want to wish all 
WEE WIspoM readers and their 
friends an especially merry 
philatelic Christmas, we are il- 
lustrating a Christmas seal is- 
sued in 1909 by the American 
Red Cross. This is not a postage 
stamp, but is an ancestor of the 
Christmas seals that are sold 
during the holiday season each 
year by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. 

The story of how Christmas 
seals began is an interesting 
one. Einar Holbdll, an em- 
ployee of the post office in Den- 
mark, is credited with being the 
inventor of the Christmas seal. 
He conceived the idea of raising 
money for charitable purposes 
by selling seals with a Christ- 
mas greeting on them. In the 
year 1904, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden began to follow his 
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suggestion. The first American 
seals appeared in 1907, and 
were sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. The Red Cross 
organization issued seals each 
year from 1907 to 1919. In 
1920, the American Red Cross 
decided not to continue with 
this project, and the National 
Tuberculosis Association now 
sells the Christmas seals each 
year. 

Uncle Sam’s philatelic offer- 
ing to stamp collectors last 
Christmas was the handsome 
two-color stamp issued in De- 
cember to commemorate the In- 
ternational Red Cross organiza- 
tion. The design printed in blue 
shows the earth illumined by 
the rays from the cross, which 
is printed in red. This is the first 
two-color United States stamp 
issued since 1938. 

The other postage stamp that 
we illustrate was issued in 1948, 
and pictures Clara Barton, 
founder of the American Red 
Cross. Miss Barton was a clerk 
in the patent office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., when the Civil War 
broke out. She resigned to be- 
come a volunteer nurse in army 
hospitals and on the battle- 
fields. From that time on she 
gave her whole life to helping 
the victims of war and of other 


calamities both in Europe and 
in the United States. 

The International Red Cross 
was organized in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, in 1864, to care for 
the sick and wounded in time of 
war. In 1881, the American Red 
Cross Society was organized, 
and Clara Barton became its 
first president. At the interna- 
tional convention of the Red 
Cross in 1884, she advocated 
that the Red Cross organization 
give relief not only in time of 
war but also in time of famine, 
flood, earthquake, and other 
disasters. Thanks to her great 
vision, Red Cross workers are 
prepared now to help people 
everywhere in any kind of 
calamity or emergency. 

Our illustrated Red Cross 
seal brings you our most 
cordial wishes for a_ merty, 
merry Christmas and a happy, 
happy new year! 


The Magic Mixing 
Bowl 


(Continued from page 13) 


is to say to make it produce bat 
ter for a Christmas cake?” 
Mr. Farlow wanted to laugh, 
but he did not. Instead, he 
leaned over and shook his long, 
bony finger at the boy. “That is 
for you to find out. Now take 
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the bow! and be off with you.” 

Tim’s hands trembled as he 
hugged the bowl close to his 
worn sweater. “Oh, sir, I thank 
you so much,” he said, “and my 
mother and I will not forget 
your kindness. When we find 
the magic words to make the 
bowl produce batter for a cake, 
we will want you to come on 
Christmas Day to share it with 
us.” Then, turning, he hurried 
out of the shop. 

Had Mr. Farlow been anyone 
but the bitter old man that 
he was, he would have been 
ashamed of the trick he had 
played on the small boy. But 
being mean at heart, he enjoyed 
a good laugh at what he had 


. done. 


Of course, none of this did 
Tim know. Only gratitude did 
he have for the gift that he held 
close. As he sped over the frosty 
ground, he pictured his mother 
standing over the bowl, chant- 
ing the magic words that would 
produce batter for a Christmas 
cake. 

In his great happiness he for- 
got entirely that he had yet to 
learn the bowl’s secret charm. 
Suddenly, as he came to the 
fork in the road where he 
would take the right road to- 
ward home, he remembered 
and stopped short. 

“I must not take this bowl 
home to Mother yet,” he 
thought. “First, I must discover 
its magic.” 

For the first time, he took a 
good look at the bowl. It was 
old and yellowed with age, 
with hardly a place on its sur- 
face that was not chipped or 
cracked. But to the small boy 
the lines added only enchant- 
ment. He ran his finger inside 
the bowl and traced the ugliest 
line. 

“It is almost like a map,” he 


thought. At this, he nearly 
dropped the bowl, for suddenly 
it came to him that a map was 
exactly what it was. “A magic 
map—and if I follow it, I shall 
learn the bowl’s secret.” 

But how could he learn what 
the lines meant? He went over 
to a rock beside the road and sat 
down on -it. Then, with the 
bowl on his knees, he studied 
each crack to see if he could 
discover its meaning. 

Suddenly, Tim noticed that 
one crack branched out in a V 
shape. ‘Exactly like the forked 
road here,” he said, as he 
glanced up the two dirt roads 
in front of him. 

He ran his finger along the 
crack in the bowl that went to 
the right, but it was just a long, 
deep crack that continued to the 
top of the bow] without a break 
of any kind. The one on the 
left, however, told an entirely 
different story. Along the line 
were several breaks. 

“T have it!” he shouted ex- 
citedly. “The breaks in the left 
crack lead to the houses along 
the left road.”” He looked up 
the road to the left and saw 
“Granny” McPhane’s cottage, 
and beyond it the small white 
house that belonged to Mr. Mc- 
Greggor. There were exactly 
six houses on the road. “And,” 
said Tim as he counted the 
breaks in the crack on the bowl, 
“there are exactly six cracks. It 
is a magic map! It is, indeed! It 
means I must follow the road 
on the left and stop at each 
house. Probably I shall learn a 
magic word at each place.” 

Quick as a rabbit, Tim jumped 
up and ran up the road toward 
Granny McPhane’s. He skipped 


‘up the steps of the cottage and 


rapped on the door. 
Granny McPhane came hob- 
bling to the door. As she 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless this day, 
As I begin it. 

Help me find joy 
In every minute! 


looked down into the boy’s 
shining face, she knew he had 
some exciting news to tell her. 
She invited him in out of the 
cold, so that she could hear 
what it was all about. 

Once inside the cozy kitchen, 
Tim set the bowl on the table 
and ‘told Granny of its magic 
and how he had come to have it 
in his possession. 

Now Granny McPhane was a 
wise woman, and right away 
she saw that giving the bowl to 
Tim was only an ugly trick of 


Mr. Farlow’s. “A queer sense of . 


humor he has to get fun in such 
a manner,” she thought to her- 
self. But aloud she said some- 
thing quite different. 

“A magic mixing bowl, is 
it?” she asked, smiling and tip- 
ping her head to one side like 
a bird. “Then I must set my 
wits to work and try to think up 
a magic word or two that may 
help it yield a lovely Christmas 
cake.” 

The little boy’s eyes bright- 
ened. “I knew the crack was 
meant to guide me here,” he 
said, “and what do you think a 
magic word might be, Granny 
McPhane?” 

Granny McPhane looked 
down into the earnest little face, 
and her heart felt sore, in- 


deed, for she had no idea how 
to meet the situation. 

“Let me look into my shiny 
teakettle,” she said. ‘‘Perhaps I 
shall see an answer. I pray that 
I shall.” 


Tim sat down on the edge of | 


a chair and watched Granny 
McPhane ever so closely. “Will 
she be able to see magic in the 
teakettle?”” he wondered. ‘‘Sure- 
ly she will,” he decided, “for it 
is well known around our little 
village that she is a woman of 
deep wisdom.” 

Wise Granny was, indeed, 
for as she looked down into 
the copper kettle, her face broke 
into a smile. “I have it,” she 
said; “‘at least, I know one word 
that is needed to make a bowl 
yield batter for a cake. It’s 
eggs!” 

“Eggs,” repeated Tim. “That 
is for certain a magic word. 
Mother and I have not seen an 
egg for many a day.” 

“And I have more than I 
know what to do with,” said 
Granny. ‘A whole dozen I have 
in my pantry this very minute. I 
shall never be able to use more 
than half of them.” Hobbling 
to the little room off the 
kitchen, she returned with six 
brown eggs, which she placed 
in the bowl on the table. 

“I am putting these in your 
magic bowl, Tim, as a reminder 
of the magic word eggs. They 
will help you remember the 
word until you get home to tell 
your mother.” 

“Oh, thank you, Granny Mc- 
Phane. Now I must be on my 
way to Mr. McGreggor’s house, 
for the map tells me I should 
stop there next. When our cake 
is made Mother and I would 
like you to come to our house 
and share it with us.” 

Granny McPhane accepted 
the invitation, and Tim hur- 


ried out of the cottage and on 
to the next house. 

As he rapped on the door, he 
could see through the glass into 
the hall. Mr. McGreggor was 
talking on the telephone. When 
he heard the knock he hung the 
receiver on the hook and came 
to answer the door. 

“I knew you were coming, 
Tim,” he said in his big, boom. 
ing voice. “Granny McPhane 
just called tostell me your won- 
derful luck. And do you know, 
I believe I shall be able to come 
forth with a magic word or 
two myself!” 


Tim followed Mr. McGreg- 
gor into the kitchen. He 
watched him as he reached up 
on the shelf and took down a 
thick book. 

“It is a book that tells a bit 
about Christmas cakes,” said 
Mr. McGreggor, following his 
finger down the page. “Ah, | 
have it!’ He closed the book 
with a snap and reached over 
on the table and picked up a 
lemon and an orange from a 
wooden bowl. Then he went 
over to the cupboard and came 
back with a small can of can- 
died cherries. He placed all 
three in Tim’s bowl. “Fruit— 
that’s what I want you to te 
member, my boy,” said Mr. Mc- 
Greggor kindly. “I am putting 
these in your bowl as a re 
minder.” 

“Eggs, fruit! Eggs, fruit!” 
Tim chanted, his eyes sparkling. 
“Thank you so much, Mr. Mc 
Greggor. You and Granny Mc 
Phane have made the words 80 
easy for me to remember. And 
will you come on Christmas 
Day to help us eat our Christ: 
mas cake?” 

Mr. McGreggor assured Tim 
that he would, and the little boy 
went happily on his way up the 
hill. 


- — 
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“Figuring out the magic bow! 
is easy now!” he thought, so 
he stopped at four more houses 
as he went on his way. 

At last, the bowl was heaped 
with eggs and fruit, sugar and 
flour, shortening and _ spice. 
Four more guests, too, were in- 
vited to share the cake on 
Christmas Day. 

By now the bowl was almost 
too heavy for Tim to carry, but 
the thought of the surprise he 
had for his mother helped him 
to bear up under the load. As 
he trudged back down the 
hill, he pictured his mother’s 
pinched, white face taking on a 
pretty pink in her delight. Many 
is the time Tim had heard her 
say how she longed to have a 
Christmas cake, so that she 
might invite in a few of her 
friends on the most joyous of 
holidays. 

Over and over Tim chanted 
the words: “Eggs and fruit, 
sugar and flour, shortening and 
spice. I have learned them by 
heart and could never, never 
forget them in a thousand 
years!” 

It was then that the idea 
came to him. “That nice Mr. 
Farlow—giving me the magic 
bowl. I know exactly what I 
will do.” Walking as fast as he 
could, he hurried back to the 
village store. 


Mr. Farlow saw Tim com- 
ing up the steps. “So he’s com- 
ing back to complain, is he!” he 
said. “I'll fix him for bothering 
me this way!” 

But when Tim entered the 
shop and Mr. Farlow saw the 
bowl filled with all the good 
things it takes to make a cake, 
he was too surprised to say a 
word. 

“Sir,” said Tim, “I have 
found out the magic of the 
bowl.” As he told the story, he 


took the things from the bowl 
and placed them on the counter. 
“The magic words are eggs and 
fruit, sugar and flour, shorten- 
ing and spice.” 

Then, looking up at the shop- 
keeper, he said: “You see, I 
have learned the words by 
heart. When I tell them to 
Mother she will chant them, 
and the bowl will produce a 
fine Christmas cake; but you, 
sir, will be needing these things, 
because you have given away 
your magic bowl. So I will leave 
them with you. They were only 
given to me, anyway, as re- 
minders of the words I was to 
remember.” 


The sight of the small boy 
leaving the precious things on 
the counter was something Mr. 
Farlow had not expected. The 
cross words that,were on the tip 
of his tongue did not fit the 
situation. Looking down at the 
boy, the years rolled back; he 
saw himself standing there in 
place of Tim. He brushed his 
hand across his eyes, for they 
seemed to be playing tricks on 
him. For a moment he could 
even see his mother with a 
Christmas cake in her hands, 
No doubt it was the spicy odor 
of the things on the counter 
that brought to his mind the 
scene of his childhood, for see 
it and smell it he did. With the 
vision there came something 
else he had long since forgotten 
—the faith and love that he, 
too, possessed then. 

“Tim, my boy,” he said and 
surprised he was at his own 
voice, for there was not in it a 
trace of its usual bitterness. 
“Would you be so kind as to 
do a bit of swapping with me? 
All of a sudden the magic bowl 
has reminded me of two other 
words I have been forgetting 
for many years. You have the 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


What happy times, 
Dear God, have we! 
I talk to You; 

You talk to me! 


words in your heart and will not 
be needing the bowl as a re- 
minder.” 

Then, to Tim’s great surprise, 
Mr. Farlow walked over to the 
window and took out the beau- 
tiful yellow bowl with the blue 
flowers painted on its side. He 
took the things from the coun- 
ter and placed them in the bowl 
and held it out to Tim. 

“Will you swap the magic 
bowl for this? As long as you 
have the things the bowl has 
brought you, you can still have 
a fine Christmas cake—as well 
as a gift for your mother.” . 

“Oh, sir, I thank you,” said 
Tim, reaching out for the bowl 
eagerly. “I shall be happy to 
give you back the magic bowl. 
It is rightfully yours, and I am 
glad to have helped you learn 
the magic words. Do not for- 
get: Eggs and fruit, sugar and 
flour, shortening and spice! 
And, remember, you are to 
come to our house on Christmas 
Day and share our cake with 
us. 

“Eggs and fruit, sugar and 
flour, shortening and spice— 
and faith and love,” added Mr. 
Farlow, as he walked to the 
window and watched the boy 
hurry home, hugging the yel- 
low bowl to his happy heart. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 
Pecan Roll 


“It takes quite a while to make the pecan roll, and Mother 
says we can trim our tree after we've finished, so let’s get 
started, shall we?” Susan suggested. 

“O.K., let’s do,” Anne and Larry agreed. 

“Good,” said Mrs. White. “Here is the recipe for the pecan 
roll you’ve been wanting to make: 2 cups of granulated sugar, 1 
cup of brown sugar, 1/ cup of light corn sirup, 1 cup of evaporated 
milk, and 11/, cups of chopped pecan meats. 

“The kitchen utensils we'll use are: a measuring cup, a large 
saucepan, a wooden spoon, a nutcracker, a nutpick, a nut chopper, 
and waxed paper. 

“Larry, would you like to begin by cracking and picking out 
the nuts? Susan, you may chop them. Anne, will you please care- 
fully measure the sugars, corn sirup, and milk and put them in 
the saucepan 

“Yes, Mrs. White, I'll measure level cupfuls,” Anne said. 

“Fine. Now, we'll cook the candy to the soft-ball stage, stirring 
until the sugar dissolves. We determine the soft-ball stage in one 
of these two ways: If we had a candy thermometer, we would use 
it while the candy is cooking. We would have our eyes level with 
the part of the thermometer we're reading. For this recipe the 
thermometer reading should be 236 degrees. 

“However, as we don’t have one, we'll make the cold-water 
test. To do this, remove the pan from the heat. Pour a little of the 
mixture from a spoon into a cup of cold water. The ball of candy 
formed should be soft. 

“That’s right, Anne. Now we must let the mixture cool at 
room temperature until it is lukewarm. We won't stir it while it 
is cooling. 

“After it has cooled we'll beat it with the wooden spoon until 
it’s stiff and holds its shape. It should cool some more, and then 
we'll knead it until firm. To knead, you remember, is to work 
and press the candy, turning a small amount after each push.” 

“The nuts are all chopped, Mother,” Susan said. 

“All right, dear. We'll just shape our candy into two long 
rolls, each about 11/, inches across, and roll in the nut meats. Now 
we'll wrap the candy in waxed paper and put it into the refrigera- 
tor. After we trim the tree we'll slice it.” 

“And eat it!” Larry finished. “Boy, this looks so good; we'll 
have to make some for all the folks in our room at school!” 
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Christmas Signs 
(Continued from page 17) 


studied the heavens looking for 
a sign that would tell them of 
the birth of a new King, saw 
the star that was brighter than 
ever a star had been before. 
Straightway, the Wise Men 
mounted their camels and fol- 
lowed the star’s light. 

That night when the star 
stood still aad hung low over 
the stable in Bethlehem, the 
Wise Men knew that God had 
given them the sign—His sign. 
He had fulfilled His promise, 
A new King had been born! A 
Savior had come into the world! 

At Christmas time when we 
see many people hurrying 
through crowded streets and 
stores, their arms filled with 
bundles, it is a sign that their 
hearts are filled with the spirit 
of giving, which is a part of 
God's love. When we see those 
burdened with care and anxiety 
and who yet have time to speak 
a word of cheer and hope to 
others, it is a sign that in their 
hearts they have found the 
Savior. ‘ | 

When boys and girls show 
kindness, helpfulness, and de 
votion to parents, teachers, and 
friends, it is a sign that their 
hearts are warm with the love 
of Him whose birthday we 
honor each Christmas. 


Grass for the Baby 


Camel 
(Continued from page 5) 


Rosita; and I take care of my 
little brother each day.” 
Rosita paused. She did not 
know how to explain about the 
Three Kings. 
The lovely woman smiled em 
couragement. “My name is Mrs. 
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Wilcox, Rosita. Can you tell me 
alittle more about—well, about 
yourself ? I shall remember that 
you are a very good baby sitter. 
How old is your little brother?” 

Rosita found herself telling 
how she stayed with Pedro be- 
cause her mother went to work 
in the factory across town. 
Rosita told also of the Festival 


" of the Three Kings and of their 


custom of coming each year to 
leave gifts for children; of 
Pedro’s need for a red sweater 
and of her own wish for a new 
dress—but most of all, of the 
need for fruit and fresh eggs 
for Pedro. 

“But why do you need the 
grass, my dear?” Mrs. Wilcox 
asked. 

“It is for the baby camel.” 
Rosita explained that the steps 
to their apartment were so nar- 
row that only a baby camel 
would be small enough to come 
to their doorstep. And, of 
course, the baby camel would be 
very hungry and would need 
sweet, tender grass to eat. 

“I see,” Mrs. Wilcox said 
thoughtfully. After a moment 
she smiled. “Sit down for a 
minute, please, Rosita. We shall 
have to find a way to get grass 
for you.” 

She went into a little room 
behind the glass partition, and 
Rosita could see her talking 
with several other people. In a 
few minutes she returned. “Tell 
me your name and address, my 
dear. The manager thinks there 
is some grass for you; we'll see 
that you get it.” 

“Gracias, dear lady,” Rosita 
said happily. She ran most of 
the way home, eager to tell her 
mother of her good fortune. 
And she had hardly reached the 
apartment when a splendid big 
automobile appeared, bringing 
a box tied with a large green 
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DO 


D O-DO is a game you will like. Get a smooth board or a large 

piece of heavy cardboard and drive into it twenty-three nails 
(slantingly), as shown in the illustration. From an old calendar 
cut red and black numbers and paste underneath the nails, as 
shown. One hundred can be made by adding 0 to 10, 50 by adding 
0 to 5, and 75 by adding 5 to 7. Place the red figures where asterisks 
are shown on illustration. Underneath the center nail paste the 
word Do-Do. (You can clip letters from the calendar to make the 
word. 

rs your board up as shown in the corner figure. Now give 
each player ten old jar rings. Let each player stand back about 
fifteen feet and toss his rings at the board. Set a score of 800; the 
one reaching that first is the winner. 

If a red number is circled (the ring must stay on) the iba 
is doubled, so a red 100 counts 200, a red 50 counts 100, etc. If 
a player rings Do-Do, then he loses all the points he has and must 
start anew. 


“Tt is the grass for the camel.” 
The young man shook his 
head. “First time I ever de- 


ribbon. “Gracias, muchas 
gracias,” she said to the young 
man who drove the large car. 


26 December 


livered a box of grass to any. 
one,” he said. 

Soon Rosita was explaining 
why she needed the grass and 
how important it was. The 
young man helped Rosita and 
Pedro arrange the fine green 
grass in the hallway just outside 
the apartment door. “Looks 
mighty nice,” he said as he lef 
“That little camel will come 
now, I’m sure.” 

Rosita and Pedro were too 
tired to stay awake any longer, 
When their mother returned 
from work she found them fast 
asleep. 

The next morning Rosita ran 
to open the door as soon as she 
awakened. 

“Oh, Mamma! Pedro!” she 
cried in delight. “See what the 
Three Kings have left for us!” 
There in the doorway were the 
fresh eggs and fruit she had 
hoped for—oranges, apples, 
bananas, and many other kinds 
she had never before seen. And 
there was also a tissue-wrapped 
box that held a red sweater— 
no, two red sweaters! One was 


tiny, just the right size for 


Pedro, and there was a larget 
one for Rosita. When her 
mother had come and e& 
claimed over the gifts they 
found still another box. Inside 
it was a dress, and beneath it, 
the doll for which Rosita had 
not dared to hope. 


While they were still admit 
ing the gifts, someone knocked 
at the door. There stood Mss. 
Wilcox and a tall man whom 
she introduced as the manager 
of the flower shop. They & 
plained that they had come to 
see Rosita’s mother. Rosita did 
not hear all of their converse 
tion, but she did hear and te 
member their last words, “Pet 
haps you would enjoy working 
with flowers?” 
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“Oh, yes!” her mother an- 
swered. “I cannot thank you 
enough. Anything I can do 


“We need someone to work 


in the flower shop. We hoped . 


that you could help us. Come in 
Monday—I’m sure we shall all 
be very happy working to- 
gether.” 

Rosita stood very still and 
was very happy; the Three 
Kings had not forgotten them, 
even though her family lived in 
a strange new city far from 
Puerto Rico. Somehow she was 
sure that even her mother’s new 
work in the beautiful flower 
shop was a gift of the Three 
Kings. For surely they are very, 
very wise. 


Something “Super” 
(Continued from page 9) 


hands. He’ looked down at it 
silently. 

Lee choked up. “Do I,” he 
asked, “get put out of the 
band ?” 

Mr. Law looked up. “It 
wasn't easy for you to come to 
me and confess, was it, Lee?” 


Hot blood surged into Lee's 
face; his eyes burned. Good 
grief, was he going to cry, like 
a kid? He would not! The 
familiar, homely words came to 
him: “God is my help——” 
But his voice broke. “N—no, 
sit,” he said. 

Mr. Law laid down his pen. 
‘Tve been thinking about this 
all day, Lee,” he said. “You and 
Matt are not friends, are you?” 

Lee caught a startled breath. 
“Friends!” he repeated. “He 
hates me!” 

The principal shook his head 
slightly. “Hate is a strong word, 
Lee.” Then, “Let’s say Matt 

(Please turn to page 28) 


Fasy-to-Make 


Christmas Decorations 


ERE ARE a few ideas for Christmas-tree ornaments that are 
made out of materials that may be found around most 
homes: bits of metallic gift-wrapping paper from last year’s 
presents and aluminum foil, or scraps of tin foil. Cut the foil or 
paper into thin strips and curl them by running one edge of a pair 
of scissors or a dull knife over the strips; or roll the metallic paper 
around a pencil and then slip it off the pencil. Put the strips of 
tin foil together with red or green cellophane tape, as shown in A. 
Place a few squares of colored tape on the shiny side of the foil. 
Make a loop for hanging by placing the sticky sides of two pieces 
of cellophane tape together. One piece of tape should be longer 
than the other, so that there will be a sticky end to attach to the 
ornament. Another way to use the tin foil is to tape the curled 
strips to a soda straw with bright-red cellophane tape. See B. 

A few cubes of sugar strung between two strips of red cello- 
phane tape will look very pretty against the dark green of your 
Christmas tree. See C. Make sure the tapes stick together between 
the cubes. 

Three or four loops of colored tape and some absorbent cot- 
ton are all you need to make a chain ornament. Take a wad of cot- 
ton and brush it lightly over the sticky side of each strip of tape 
before you make your chain. Then make the loops with the sticky 
side of the tape on the outside. The cotton stuck on the tape will 
look like snow. Finally, tape the loops together with squares of 
contrasting colored tape. 

All the loops for hanging these ornaments can easily be made 
by doubling a piece of transparent cellophane tape or colored 
tape and sticking it to the end of the ornament. 
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hat Can Your Pet Do? 


F YOU are the owner of a in and out, and comfortable 

pet, a most important item bedding, usually straw or shav- 
to be considered, during the ings, should be provided. The 
cold winter months is its com- kennel should face away from 
fort. If your pet sleeps in an the wind—usually south—and 
outdoor kennel you can make _ in the severe cold weather a bur- 
it very comfortable by con- lap bag tacked over the door 
structing a tight kennel that will help to keep heat inside, 
will turn the cold and fit the yet allow the pet to pass freely. 
needs of the pet. The door We are certain that each WEE 
should be no larger than is Wuspom reader is careful to 
necessary for your pet to pass look after the comforts of his 
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pet. Send your letters about 
your pets to WEE Wispom, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Be sure 
to give your name, age, and ad- 
dress. 


Dear Editor: The pet I would 
like to write about is our black cat. 
She has yellow eyes and a small 
spot of white fur on her chest. She 
always wears a red bell and a ted 
ribbon around her neck. Her name 
is Smoky. 

We have had Smoky for about 
three years. When she was six 
months old, she was hit by a truck 
and suffered a broken leg. As a te 
sult, she wore a splint for six weeks, 

Smoky’s favorite way of eating 
is from a small spoon, and she loves 
to drink from a doll’s bottle. I tiea 
bib around her neck, and she looks 
very cute as she enjoys her meal. 

In all, I think we have a spoiled 
kitty. But what do we care? We all 
love her!—Eleanor Robb. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a canary, and 
his name is Pete. He sings very -well. 
We put him outdoors on a hook. 
When he hears the other birds sing- 
ing, he starts to sing. 

I feed Pete every day, give him 
a bath every day, and clean his 
cage every day. 

He is only a year old. When he 
is older, I shall start training him. 
I enjoy him very much.—William 
Jones. 


Something “Super” 


(Continued from page 27) 


envies you. Envy is akin to hate. 

“You live on Hill Street. You 
have a better home, better 
clothes, a better bike, and better 
skates than Matt. Your father 
is a lawyer, a prominent man in 
Camden. Matt lives on Railroad 
Avenue. His father is an engi- 
neer on the C. & D., isn’t he?” 

“Hauls the fast freight,” Lee 
said. 

“What your fathers do ac 
tually makes no difference i 
the kind of folks you are—un- 
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less you think it does. Matt 
thinks it does; at least, he thinks 
it puts you on a different social 
level.” 

Lee shook his head doubt- 
fully. “Maybe,” he said. 

“No maybe’s about it, Lee.” 

Shock went through Lee. But 
Mr. Law did not wait. ‘Matt 
does some things better than 


you, doesn’t he, Lee? He’s a . 


year younger, but he’s better in 
school—better in math, at least, 
which you failed last term. He 
skates better; he plays first 
trumpet to your second in the 
band; he——” Lee squirmed, 
and Mr. Law stopped. Then, 
“You wonder how I know these 
things, don’t you, Lee? It is 
part of my job. It is also part of 
my job to help boys and girls 
to see straight and think 
straight and live right. Did you 
ever hear that ‘what you give 
out comes back to you’? The 
Bible says that what you sow 
you reap, which means the 
same thing. If you sow envy 
and hatred, they come back to 
you. So do friendship, good 
will, love. 

“I don’t believe much in 
punishment. You couldn’t pick 
up that spilled trash out there if 
I told you to. Nobody can. The 
wind will clean it up eventually, 
I hope. But you can make 
friends with Matt Scarth if you 
stop wasting your time envying 
him and competing with him, 
which leads to competing in 
mischief, and do your best to 
give out what you want to get 
back. I think I'll make that your 
punishment, your expiation, say 
—to make friends with Matt 
Scarth.” 

Lee could hardly speak. “I 
don’t—know how,” he stam- 
mered. 

The principal straightened 
up and went back to his chair. 


Christmas Customs around 


the World 
By Bertha Latta Treling 


1. In what country did the 
Christmas tree originate? 

2. In what country did the name 
Santa Claus originate? 

3. In what country is plum pud- 
ding traditional for the Christmas 
dinner ? 

4. In what country was the hymn 
“Silent Night” composed ? 

5. Where was mistletoe first 
used at Christmas ? 

6. In what country is Santa 
Claus known as Kris Kringle? 

7. In what country did the song 
“White Christmas’ originate? 

8. In what country is the yule 
log burned Christmas night? 


Blankety Blank 
By Isabel Williams 


In each of the sentences below 
there are three blank spaces. First, 
guess correctly the words that fill 
the first two spaces. The third blank 
is to be filled by combining the 
words in the first two blank spaces. 
Example: 

Every man who has reached the age 
of twenty-one has the right to 
manage his own affairs. 

1. He drove the --- down to 
the pier, where it would -- on the 
ship as part of her ----- ’ 

2. It is against the law to --- 
-- the streets, and the police will 
to enforce the law next 


3. High tide - - the best time to 
---- on the ------ of Tahiti. 

4, --- listen ----, you are to go 
without a chaperon. 


5. At the hour of ---, -- 
shortly thereafter, the famous 
----- will appear. 


Trim the Tree 
By Laura Arlon 


Won't you come along with me 
And help me trim my Christmas 
tree? 

We must take care and do it right; 
Be careful where you place each 
I'll drape the tree with tinsel chains, 
While you arrange the candy - - - - - : 
A well-dressed tree always calls 

For lots of glittery, colored - - - - - ‘ 
So I'll hang those while you adorn 
Our tree with strings of white 
Last of all, and prettiest by far, 
We shall hang this lovely, silver 


Drop a Letter 
By Bertha R. Hudelson 


You find me on the happy face of 
Good old Santa Claus; 

With my last letter gone I am 
A beast with great big paws. 


And, now, with my first letter gone 
I’m something on your head, 
And due to me you always know 

What is being said. 


Then he turned, suddenly stern. 
“Nonsense,” he said, sharp and 
short. “Go try. You'll get a 
hunch.” 

Lee hesitated. 

“That’s all,” Mr. Law said. 
And as Lee still waited, he re- 


peated, “That's all.” 

Half dazed, Lee walked out 
into the cold and the snow. 
Down near the C. & D. tracks 
he heard a train whistle. ““That’s 
the fast freight,” he thought. 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


; Good Words 


Booster 


God is love. We feel love and know it within ourselves, but we can- 
not touch love with our hands. The baby Jesus was sent into the world to 
show us how to find God within ourselves. When we find God, we find 


that God is the same thing as love. 


On the birthday of Jesus we think a great deal about love and about 
being kind and giving gifts. It is by knowing and using love that that 
part of God that we call the Christ is born in us, as it was in the baby 


Jesus. 


Candles and Christmas trees and Santa Claus all stand for the love 
that we feel at Christmas time. Because we do not see love, we sometimes 
use things that we can see to help us to know that love is real. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and 


girls to be happy. We find that we are happy when we think good thoughts, 


speak good words, and do good deeds. If you should like to become a 
member, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri; and I shall be glad to mail an application blank to you. 

A glad, merry Christmas to all of you! 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: One night my two 
little brothers helped me with the 
dishes. They brought the dishes 
from the table, and Robert even 
dried the silver. Then he wanted 
to help Mother. But she was busy 
sewing. I said, “The best way we 
can help Mother is to be good and 
happy.” Then we asked John, who 
is a what he wanted to play. 
He wanted to play Tiddley Winks, 
and we all had fun playing. After 
that I played Christmas carols on 
the piano. We like to sing them 
even when it isn’t Christmas. We 
had a splendid time. 

I am using the Prayer of Faith 
card as a bookmark for my Bible. 
I suggested to Robert that he save 
his card for the same purpose, when 
he is given a Bible by the Sunday 
school. Robert and I are very glad 
to belong to the club.—Evelyn. 


“Help one another” are the 
words that kept singing in my 
heart as I read your letter, 


30 December 


Evelyn. Because you all helped 
one another, everybody was 
happy. We know that every day 
is a day for giving thanks, and 
every day, too, is a day for 
singing happy songs about the 
birth of Jesus, our Way-Shower 
and beloved elder Brother. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Christmas 
is coming, and my. mother and 
I are planning a real Good Words 
Booster Club Christmas. We have 
a happy Christmas as long as we 
are all thinking of the thing that 
Christmas is for, even when we are 
opening our presents. We should 
think of Jesus and remember to 
thank Him. 

And I think it would be a good 
idea to try to give Jesus a present, 
because it is His birthday. We can’t 
give Him our earthly things, but 
we can be good to each other; and 


that would make Him happy, as 
well as us. 

I am beginning to write 
“Thank You, God” list for all the 
good things that have come to me, 
At the very top of the list will be 
the Good Words Booster Club, 
—John (Canada). 


Thank you, John, for your 
good letter. You have helped us 
remember how to have a true 
Christmas, and we are grateful 
to God ‘and to you. 


Dear Barbara Benson: We Ef 
our report cards at school today. 
I got all A’s except one B. I was 
really glad. This poem that you sent 
to me helped me quite a bit: 
“All wisdom that in books you find 
Is wisdom from the Father's 
mind, > 
And when of Him you freely ask 
He easy makes your schoolroom 
task.” 

I enjoy going to school, but I 
still would like to be more popular 
than I am now. I try to remember 
that I shall become more populat 
when I am kind to everyone. 
—Shirley (Canada). 


We liked your letter, Shirley. 
The poem will help all of us 
as we study our lessons. Your 
plan of kindness will help us, 
too, to be more popular. 


Dear Barbara: When I feel cross, 
I try always to remember how much 
good I have and that I am a mem 
ber of the Good Words Booster 
Club. That leads me to think that 
being cross is not following my 
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pledge. Then I put on a smile and 
try to make up for my crossness. 
To make things sunny again after 
[ have had a quarrel with someone, 
| find that all I have to do is to say 
kind words. But if I say harsh 
words, it only makes the quarrel 


If I want anything, I just close 
my eyes and talk to God about it, 
and my need is always filled. Some- 
times it is not filled.in just the way 
I had expected, but I find that 
God’s way is even better than the 
way I had planngd. This experience 
has come to me over and over again. 
—Christine (British West Indies). 


Your letter, Christine, makes 
us want to check up to see how 
well we are keeping the Booster 
Club pledge. We can do this by 
asking ourselves these ques- 
tions: Am I remembering to be 
cheerful and thankful for my 
good? Am I remembering to 
settle a quarrel with kind 
words? Am I remembering to 
talk to God and to trust Him to 
fill my every need in just the 


right way ? 


Dear Barbara Benson: A few 
days ago when I was practicing my 
piano lesson, there was a piece that 
I was stuck on. I didn’t know what 
to do about it until I thought of 
saying The Prayer of Faith. I said 
this prayer, and very soon I was 
doing as good work as ever.—Rich- 
ard (New Zealand). 


The Prayer of Faith has been 
used by thousands of boys and 
gitrls—and grownups, too. 
Everyone who knows it has 
found it to be a mighty help in 
all things, just as you did, 
Richard. 


_ Dear Barbara: On Saturday my 
sister and I cleaned the house with- 
out our mother telling us to do so. 
—Wanda Lee. 


Doing work because you 
want to do it and not because 
you are told to do it is a special 


gift of love, Wanda Lee. It told 
your mother that you and your 
sister love her so much that 
you are watching to see what 
you can do to show your love. 


David and the Ski 


Race 
(Continued from page 15) 


membered that Charley’s skis 
were made for a straight course 
from the top to the bottom of 
the hill, not for turning or 
jumping. Whether Zip had 
noticed the leather toe straps 
and thought that Charley would 
be easy to throw, David did not 
know; but he saw Zip flash on 
downhill, swinging his pole tri- 
umphantly, while Charley 
wavered, ducked to the left, 
and then righted himself. He 
saved himself from falling, but 
he lost seconds. 

When Charley got close to 
Zip again, David shouted, 
“Watch him, Charley. Don’t let 
him foul you!” 

Zip’s ski pole swung out to 
trip Charley, and David 
groaned. If Zip’s dirty trick won 
the race for him But 
Charley saw. He lifted his 
weight off his foot nearest Zip. 
Balancing himself on his far 
ski and avoiding the pole, he 
shot ahead of Zip, still gaining 
speed! 

Zip gained speed, too. To 
David, it seemed that Zip was 
afraid. His face was white, and 
he crouched as if he felt his 


- skis were running away with 


him. 

When Charley got farther 
and farther ahead and cheers 
for him broke out, Zip tried to 
slow himself. In panic, he did 
it the wrong way. He thrust his 
pole hard into the snow before 
him. It threw him off his course, 


and he slid across the snow on 
his back, with his skis waving 
and clashing in the air. . 

Some of the boys at the foot 
of the hill ran to him. Eager 
hands helped him, and he 
scrambled up. He was not hurt, 
but one ski was broken. 

The other skiers flashed over 
the finish line, and Mr. Van 
Orden announced, “Charley 
Brewer is the winner of our 
first race! Before he and I go 
into town to buy the finest 
sport jacket and ski boots we 
can find, I want you to know 
more about him. Last fall he 
started going to the library in 
Pleasanton to learn the best way 
to make skis. He has made his 
own, curved right for spring 
and speed, grooved right to 
keep from sideslipping, straight 
on the grain of wood without 
knots. That pair of Zip’s must 
have had a flaw in the wood 
even though it didn’t show, for 
it broke under strain. And I 
guess you skiers saw that poles 
can cause more trouble than 
help in the beginning.” 

Somebody laughed. “Zip 
proved that!” 

Mr. Van Orden nodded. “By 
the way,” he said, “if any of 
you need skis, you might see if 
Charley will make them. Frank- 
lin discovered electricity with a 
kite and a key. Fulton had a 
boiling teakettle that gave him 
the first idea that resulted in the 
steam engine. All Charley needs 
is a good piece of wood and a 
knife!” 

The crowd cheered. 

Standing close beside 
Charley, David said softly, 
“Maybe you'll be a Fulton or a 
Franklin someday!” 

Charley laughed, flushed and 
happy. “I doubt it, Dave. But 
thanks for warning me about 
Zip. It helped a lot!” 
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Two Joys of Christmas 


By Helen Burgess (9 years) 
Dorset, Ohio 


Christmas is when we get all the 
toys, 

Some for girls and some for boys— 

Dolls, trucks, and other things. 

That is one joy that Christmas 
brings. 


Another joy that Christmas brings — 


Is when the church bell rings. 


It seems to be saying, “Christ is 
born today.” 
Yes, that is what I think it wants 
to say. 
My Kitten 


By H. J. Huggins, Jr, (8 years) 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 


My little kitten has fluffy hair 

And a long tail that waves in the 
air; 

His hair is yellow, and 

He’s a playtal fellow; 

He meows and purrs close to my 
head 

And loves to get upon my bed. 


A Letter to Santa 
By Shirley Todd (11 years) 
Pendleton, Ind. 


I'm sending this to you, Santa dear, 
To tell you what I want this year. 
I want a baby doll that cries, 
With golden curls and big blue 
eyes. 

I want a little dolly bed, 

And a little, bright red sled. 

I want a bouncing, rubber ball, 
And now, dear Santa, that is all. 


When you come Christmas Eve all 
dressed in red, 

It’s then, dear Santa, that I'll be 
snuggled in my bed. 


32 December . 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless this house with 
Christmas cheer, 
And bless the dear ones 
gathered here! 

May every girl and every 
bo 

Be blessed with Christ- 
mas food and joy. 


Dancing Snowflakes 
By Alma Towns (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Look at the tiny snowflakes 
Floating through the air. 
They look like tiny fairies 
Dancing here and there. 


The First Christmas 
By Carole Ann Saunders 
(11 years) 
Tawatinaw, Alta., Canada 

One night long ago 
A star shone bright; 
Shepherds and Wise Men 
Followed its heavenly light. 


They came to a stable, 
And there a Babe lay; 
His name was Jesus, 
And His bed was of hay. 


Fun 
By Wayne Underwood (8 years) 
Gary, Ind 
Snowflakes are falling through the 
air; 

They are falling everywhere. 
We'll be happy and very gay, 
As we play in the snow today. 


Santa’s Job 


By Susan Jean ic (10 years) 
Mansfield, Ohio 


It's Christmas time with snow 9 
white, 

So Santa Claus will come tonight. 

He'll bring his great big pack of 
toys 

For all the little girls and boys, 


He'll come in a sleigh by reindeer 
drawn, : 

And he'll work real hard till the 
break of dawn, 

Delivering toys to each city and 
town 

Until each chimney he has climbed 


down. 


Then back to his home at the cold 
North Pole, 

Where there is a welcome for the 
good old soul! 

A present he gives to each little 
gnome, 

And now for some rest at home, 
sweet home. 


The White Snowman 
By David Kurth (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 

Look at the snowman 
In the deep, soft snow. 
We'll go slipping and sliding 
As ras him we go. 


Our Promise 
By Primary Room, Rural School 
Solvang, Calif. 


We promise God to do all good 
things; 

To be kind. to everyone, 

No matter what his color; 

Because the United States flag waves 
over us. 


By | 
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The Pony 


By John W. A. Russell (7 years) 
Thedford, Ont., Canada 


I have a little pony; 
I ride him every day. 
He canters and he gallops, 
But he never runs away! 


Fairy Snowflakes 


By Ronald Lehocky (8 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


Snowflakes are like 
Fairies in the sky. 

They seem to be dancing 
As they go by. 


4 
My Kitty 
By Mary Ann McKenney 


(8 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I have a little kitty, 
Cute as cute can be; 
And when I go to feed her, 
She cuddles right up to me. 
And when I go to pet her, 
She ‘always wants to play; 
So this is how my kitty is 
Every single day. 


Choo-Choo Train 
By Kenny Campbell (9 years) 
Elkhorn, Wis. 


Of all the toys I have— 

The gasoline truck, the. cars, boats 
and planes— 

The one I like the very best 

Is the choo-choo train that chugs 
around the. tracks. 


And when it goes through the 
tunnel, 

I like to watch the light shining 
bright; 

And when it comes around to the 
station, 

I stop it and load it up with tinker 
toys. 


When it goes by the station, 

I toot the whistle, whoo-o, who-o-0; 

And sometimes when it goes 
through the tunnel, 

I toot the whistle, too. 


And that is why I like 
My choo-choo train the best of all. 


Editor’s Note 
What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for May, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


Fluffy Snow 
By Barbara Zuk (9 years) 
Gary, 


, Ind. 


The snow came down, 
Fluffy and white. 
Look at it now— 
What a beautiful sight! 


The First Gift 
By Gail Fisher (12 years) 
Flin Flon, Man., Canada 


Christmas is a wondrous thing, 
With all the joys and gifts it brings; 
But, one thing we dare not forget: 
That Jesus Christ is with us yet. 


His birth brought us our first joy— 
The gift of God for girl and boy, 
For Mother and for Father, too. 
He was sent to earth for me and 


you. 


The Bells that Chime 


and Peal 


By Wendy E. Russell (10 years) 
Thedford, Ont., Canada 


‘ Bells, bells, 
Bells so gay. 
Bells that chime 
And peal away. 


Bells that peal, 
Bells that chime, 
Bells that ring 
At Christmas time. 


Always so different, 
Always so sweet, 

They make us happy 
To kneel at His feet. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Horst Auer (12), Ziegel Str. 31, 
Hockenheim, Germany, U. S. Zone; 
Ursula Krieger (12), Karlsruher 
Str. 53, Hockenheim, Germany, 
U. S. Zone; Lana Harley (12), 
7 London Rd., Edinburgh 7, 
Scotland; Priscilla Capel (12), 
Swift Current, Sask., Canada; 
Marvin Silver (11), 95 Lansdowne 
Ave., Winnipeg, Man., Canada; 
Peter Spenceley (10), Orrest Head, 
93 London Rd., Ramsgate, Kent, 
England; Christine Bodden (9), 
Church St., Boddentown, Grand 
Cayman, British West Indies; 
Evelyn Hemphill (9), Box 152, 
McTaggart, Sask, Canada; 
Margaret Jane Graham (8), Box 
164, Somerville, Tenn.; Stephen 
Tebo (8), Hill City, Kans.; Gary 
Mariotta (9), 308 Radcliffe Ave., 
Hagerstown, Md; Sharon Kay 
Spinks (9), Rte. 6, Bedford, Ind.; 
Laurine Jarvis (10), 5905 Kirk- 
wood PIl., Seattle 3, Wash.; Lois 
Kohl (11), Lisbon, Iowa; Judith 
Schwersinske (12), Box 50, Pine 
River, Wis.; Evelyn Nagel (12), 
Doon, Iowa. 
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THIS IS 


DENNIS 


Designed by Marianne Pau 
(12 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing, 
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Something “Super” 


(Continued from page 29) 


“She’s late. Maybe the gang’ll 
still be down there by the 
tracks.” 

They were. So was Matt's 
ugly mongrel dog Spunk which 
Lee disliked more than he did 
Matt. Some of the boys shouted 
to Lee; Spunk bristled and 
growled. He felt Lee’s dislike, 
and he gave back what Lee gave 
out. Ahead was a dirt side road 
Lee had to cross; in the gutter 
lay a loose fist size stone. 
Hastily, Lee picked it up. In- 
stantly, Spunk took the boy’s 
movement as a threat. He 
snarled. Then he started slowly 
toward the approaching boy. 

(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Christmas Customs around the 
World 


1. Germany. 2. Holland. 3. Eng- 
land. 4. Austria. 5. Norway and 
Sweden. 6. Germany. 7. United 
States. 8. England. 


Blankety Blank 


Car Go Cargo 

Beg In Begin 

Is_ Land Island 
Now Here Nowhere 
Ten Or Tenor 


Trim the Tree 


Light. Canes. Balls. Popcorn. 
Star. 


Drop a Letter 
Beard, bear, ear. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
The Perfect Gift for All Your Veer‘A ge Friends 


You is the magazine designed especially. for | 


teen-age boys and girls. Its stories and-articles are 
really up to the minute, and so interesting that 
everyone likes the magazine. Just look what, as 
Christmas number.contains: 

“A Present for Oswald,” by Ruth G. Cadhian 
A new’ story about Butch Conover and Elly Trask 
(who are old friends of You readers, just as the 
Spartans are old\friends of yours). In this story, 
near-tragedy teaches Butch a lesson. 

“Complete Story of. Christmas Depicted in 


Postage Stamps,” by Jewell Casey. An article tell- 
/ ing about the many/stamps that have Christmasy 


pictures. 
“Candlelight Meditation,” by a Unity worker, 


\ with introduction by Betty Butterworth. An in- 


spiring devotional message. Included is Clara Bell 
Thurston’s lovely poem ‘“Candle-Dipping.” 


“A Christmas-Prayer,” by Herbert Hines. This 
familiar and beautiful prayer-poem:sets a perfect 


Christmas mood. 
Besides all this, the December You will have 
illustrations, all the regular departmefits; and some 


surprise fillers, as well as otheratti¢les! In addi- 


tion to this wonderful Christmas issue, which be- 
gins each Christmas gift subscription, your friends 
will receive eleven more issues of You; and they 
will receive a pretty card tellitig them the gift, is 
from you. Order You for all your teen-age friends 
today. Subscriptions are only $1 a year,” 


YOU 


4 Magazine for Young cople 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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CRYBABY KANGAR 


th of these books contain stori 
aby Kangaroo tells about many unusu 
His Friends recounts the adventures of a 


This new book by Lawrent Lee was 
teen fascinating stories about the memb 


houette drawings by Florence McCurdy~and is Boonie 8 een 


JET'S ADVENTURES __JET'S | CHOICE 
JET AND THE ew COUNTRY 


w home in the West. Jet and 
ing the discovery of a buried 
t Jet has to make all by him- 
with pen-and-ink drawings. 


U, GOD 
bSBill Martin and illustrated brother Bernard 
le tn Fre a fi, and a Bible 
verse day | Thank You, God contains short stories, poems, and 

aN ised BitlsxO use. Both books are the large size (8 by 1014 inches), and 
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a prayer, a short lesson in sto 
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BARKY AND HIS FRIENDS 
\ A _— 
n by Georgia Smith. Cry- 
insect and animal characters; while Barky and 
¥gisky{dog, Barky, and the friends 
\ 
he meets. Both are large size (8 by 1014 inches)> and they have lots of pictur : 
\ 
ADVENTURES OF THE SEVEN SPARTANS 5 
fuse this of fou - 
ese three books by Bula Hahn contain the stery of the lives of two children in a 
pioneer home. Jet’s Adventures is the first of the series. In~it~Jet_and Sarah Stockwell 
journey with their family in a covered wagon to their ne 
the New Country tells of many exciting adventures, incl 
Indian treasure. Jet’s Choice tells of an important decision 
self. All three Jet books are bound in red cloth gad iMustra 
Pictates in full color. 
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